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enough in 1681 to win it from the Crown. But
here was West Jersey, no longer owned directly
by the Crown and bought in cheap by two Quak-
ers. It was an unexpected opportunity. Quak-
ers soon went to it, and it was the first Quaker
colonial experiment.

Byllinge and Fenwick, though turned Quakers,
seem to have retained some of the contentious
Cromwellian spirit of their youth. They soon
quarreled over their respective interests in the
ownership of West Jersey; and to prevent a law-
suit, so objectionable to Quakers, the decision was
left to William Penn, then a rising young Quaker
about thirty years old, dreaming of ideal colonies
in America. Penn awarded Fenwick a one-tenth
interest and four hundred pounds. Byllinge soon
became insolvent and turned over his nine-tenths
interest to his creditors, appointing Penn and two
other Quakers, Gawen Lawrie, a merchant of
London, and Nicholas Lucas, a maltster of Hert-
ford, to hold it in trust for them. Gawen Lawrie
afterwards became deputy governor of East Jersey.
Lucas was one of those thoroughgoing Quakers just
released from eight years in prison for his religion.1

1 Myers, Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West Jersey, and
Delaware, p. 180.